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HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


FROM HAWKINS AND BURNEY. 


The fourth was the constant limitation of the 
ancient scale. The scale therefore consisted of four 
sounds or a tetrachord. ‘The first improvement on 
this appears to have been, that of engrafting upon 
it a conjunct tetrachord, which addition extended 
the series, to a heptachord, or scale of seven sounds. 
The last string of this heptachord was added by 
Terpander, and this system, considered as the second 
state of the lyre, was distinguished by his name. It 
was the following. 


System of Terpander in modern notation. 
A. 
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First Tetrachord.* Second Tetrachord. 





* Here are eight notes; but the last sound of the first of 
these tetrachords being the same with the first of the second 
tetrachord, it is obvious, that one string would be sufficient 
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It will be observed that each of these tetrachords 
consists of an interval of a semitone, followed by 
two whole tones. But there were three different 
systems of fourths; one in which the semitone was 
between the first and second string, as above; one 
in which it was between the second and third string ; 
and one in which it was between the third and fourth -. 
string. y: 

EXAMPLE. 


Semitone. Semitone. " Semitone. 
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Ist & 2d string. 2d & 3d. 3d & 4th. 





To ‘Terpander’s lyre of seven strings, were 
afterwards added two other tetrachords; and it io 
continued to be gradually improved, down to the 
time of Philolaus; when the genius of Pythagoras 
not only regulated, and gave order to the octave, 















for the termination of one tetrachord, and the commencement 
of the other. It will also be manifest that the two tetrachords 
meeting in one common sound (A,) are properly called conjunct 
tetrachords, in contra-distinction to a disjunct tetrachord, that 
is, to two tetrachords, the first sound of the second of which 
is one degree higher than the fourth sound of the first, as in 
the following example. 
Disjunct Tetrachord. 
First Tetrachord. 
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Second Tetrachord. 
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but investigated the ratios of the consonances, and 
demonstrated, that the foundations of sonorous order 
lay deeper than had been imagined. ‘The occasion 
of his discovery is too curious and interesting to be 
omitted. 

*¢ Pythagoras,” says Mr. Stanley, in his history of 
Philosophy, ‘“ being in an intense thought, whether 
he might invent any instrumental help to the ear, 
solid and infallible, such as the sight, both by a 
compass and a rule, and by a diopte; or the touch, 
by a balance, or by the invention of measures; as 
he passed by a smith’s shop, by a happy chance, he 
heard the iron hammers striking on the anvil, and 
rendering sounds most consonant to one another, in 
all combinations except one. He observed in them 
those three concords—the diapason, (octave,) the 
diapente, (fifth,)and the diatesseron, (fourth.) But 
the composition of the diatesseron and the diapente 
he found to be discordant. Apprehending that this 
new intelligence proceeded immediately from God, 
he enthusiastically hastened into the shop, and by 
various trials, finding the difference of the sounds to 
be according to the weight of the hammers, and not 
according to the force of those who struck, nor 
according to the fashion of the hammers, nor 
according to the turning of the iron which was in 
beating out; having exactly taken the weight of the 
hammers, he went straitway home, and to one beam 
fastened to the walls, across from one corner of the 
room to the other, lest any difference might arise 
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from thence, or be suspected to arise from the 
properties of several beams, tying four strings of the 
same substance, length, and twist, upon each of them : 
he hung a several weight, fastening it at the lower 
end, and making the length of the strings altogether 
) equal; then striking the strings by two ata time ) 
interchangeably, he found out the aforesaid concord, 

| each in its own combination; for that which was , 
(fg stretched by the greatest weight, in respect of that 
+ || which was stretched by the least weight, he found 
to sound a diapason. The greatest weight was 
ii of twelve pounds, the least of six; thence he 

: determined that the diapason did consist in double 
proportion, which the weights themselves did show. 
Next he found, that the greatest, to the least but one . 
if which was of eight pounds, sounded a diapente ; A 
whence he inferred this to consist in the proportion 
) called sesquialtera, in which proportion the weights 
were to one another; but unto that which was less | 
than itself in weight, yet greater than the rest, being 
of nine pounds, he found it to sound a diatesseron ; 
and discovered that, proportionably to the weights, 
this concord: was sesquitertia; which string of nine 
pounds is naturally sesquialtera to the least ; for nine 
to six is SO, viz. sesquialtera, as the least but one, 
which is eight, was to that which had the weight six, 
in proportion in sesquitertia ; and twelve to eight is 
sesquialtera; and that which is in the middle, between 
diapente and diatesseron, whereby diapente exceeds 
diatesseron, is confirmed to be in sesquioctave 
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proportion, or the proportion in which nine is to 
eight. The system of both was called diapason, 
that is, both of the diapente and diatesseron joined 
together, as double proportion is compounded of 
sesquialtera and sesquitertia; such as are twelve, 
eight, six, or on the contrary, of diatesseron, and 
diapente, as duple proportion is compounded of 
sesquitertia and sesquialtera, as twelve, nine, six, 
being taken in that order. 

« Applying both his hand and ear to the weights 
which he hung on, and by them confirming the 
proportion of relations, he ingeniously transferred 
the common result of the strings upon the cross beam 
to the ridge of an instrument which he called 
Chordotonos; and for stretching them proportionally 
to the weights, he invented pegs, by the turning of 
which he distended or relaxed them at pleasure. 
Making use of this foundation as an infallible rule, 
he extended the experiment to many kinds of 
instruments, as well pipes and flutes, as those which 
have strings; and he found, that this conclusion 
made by numbers, was invariably consonant in all.” 

Till the time of this great philosopher and 
intellectual musician, the stated gradation, or order 
of sounds, was that which both ancient and modern 
writers term the diatonic, as proceeding by tones; 
that is, speaking in reference to a settled key, a 
progression from the unison to its fourth, by two 
tones and a semitone, two disjunct tetrachords of 
which constitute our octave in the major mode, and 
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are confessedly very natural, and grateful to the 
ear. 


DIATONIC OCTAVE. 
(MAJOR MODE.) 


<= = 


First Tetrachord. Second Tetrachord. 




















Refinement, and the love of novelty, however 
by a different division of the integral parts of each 
of the tetrachords, formed another series of progres- 
sion, to which, from the flexibility of its nature, they 
gave the epithet chromatic ; and to this they added 
another, still more subtle, which they termed 
enharmonic. 

In the diatonic genus, the melody proceeded by 
a semitone and two tones, as 
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The chromatic proceeded by two successive 
semitones, and a minor third, as, 
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The enharmonic proceeded by two quarter tones, 
and a major third, as 
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These genera, given in rotation, will at once 
represent the degrees of which they consisted, and 
the order in which those degrees were disposed. 


DIATONIC GENUS or SCALE. 
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CHROMATIC GENUS or SCALE. 
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ENHARMONIC GENUS, or SCALE, 


puree, 


oo? 
—— 

By these diagrams, we see, that the regular 
diatonic scale was similar to our own, inasmuch as 
it consisted of tones, and semitones; while the 
chromatic comprised semitones and minor thirds ; 
and the enharmonic, quarter tones and major thirds. 

Till the time of Euclid, these three were all the 
genera or scales in use; but we find that author 
speaking of a fourth or mixed genus, the scale of 
which he has left us. 
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FOURTH on MIXED GENUS. 





— 





According to this scale, six strings, instead of four, 
were required, to fill up the tetrachord; and the 
octave from proslambanomenos to mese, must have 
been supplied with twelve. 
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A LEAF FROM THE TOMB OF VIRGIL. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


And was thy home, pale wither’d thing, 
Beneath the rich blue southern sky? 

Wert thou a nursling of the spring, 
The winds and suns of glorious Italy? 


Those suns in golden light e’en now, 
Look’d o’er the poet’s lovely grave, 
Those winds are breathing soft, but thou, 
Answering their whisper, there no more shall wave. 


The flowers, o’er Posilippo’s brow, 
May cluster in their purple bloom; 
But on the o’ershadowing ilex-bough, 
Thy breezy place is void, by Virgil's tomb. 


Thy place is void; oh! none on earth, 
This crowded earth, may so remain, 
Save that which souls of loftiest birth 
Leave when they part, their brighter home to gain. 


Another leaf, ere now, hath sprung 
On the green stem which once was thine; 
When shall another strain be sung 
Like his whose dust hath made that spot a shrine. 
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THE AMERICAN GLEE BOOK. 
By Georce J. Wess. 
Published by Jenks and Palmer, Boston. 


The American Glee Book is a new work just from 
the press, comprising 232 pages. It contains a 
choice collection of Glees, Madrigals and Rounds. 
The sources, from which these selections have been 
made, are thus described in the preface. 

‘*The music has been chiefly selected from the best 
English Glee writers; and much the largest portion is of 
standard quality, and has never before been published in this 
country. Other interesting pieces are by German composers; 
and interspersed are a few original pieces, written expressly 
for this work.” 

About thirty pieces are from English writers, 
among whom are the following; Dr. Cooxe, Lorp 
Mornineton, Samuet Wesse, Dr. Caricotrt, Dr. 
Crotcu, Reainatp Sporrortn and Dr. Hayes. 
Fifteen or eighteen pieces are from German authors, 
namely, C. M. Von Weser, L. Von Beetnoven, 
Lupwic Erk, C. Kreurzer, &c. We find also two 
original Glees, by H. W. Greatorex of Boston, and 
nine pieces of various descriptions by the editor. A 
large portion of the music is arranged in five parts, 
namely, Soprano, Alto, two Tenors and Base. This 
makes the harmony much more close and satisfactory, 
than it could be with only four parts. A part of the 
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work is devoted to quartetts for unison voices, 
having two Tenors and two Bases. This adds much 





; to the value of the book. ‘The number of Glees of oO 
! this description is sufficiently large for all the y 
purposes of quartett singing, which would occur in tl 
a club not designed exclusively for that species of s 
performance. t 
f If any correct judgment can be formed concerning r 
! the character of a work by the reputation of those c 
who have supplied matter for its pages, we should 
4 certainly speak of this in the most favorable terms. 


Weser, Beernoven and Kreurzer; CaLtcort, 
¥ Cooke, Srorrortn and Samvuent Wesse are names 
ever dear to the musician, and always associated in 
the musical world with the beautiful and the grand. 
They are composers whose works are received as 
classical, and whose reputation in Europe is far 
he, above the common standard. Such names will give 
| a characrer to the work, which should place it 
among the first publications in the country. 

In the ability and musical knowledge of the 
editor, we have the utmost confidence. We know 
of no one, from whom we should more confidently 


: expect to sce a work, that would be truly classical ' 
i in all its parts. Nor do we think that any musical 
th publications in this country can stand the test of 

| i} criticism with more safety or a greater certainty of 


approbation, than those of Mr. Webb. And if he 
has ever in any degree failed in his publications, the 
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fault has been, that they are somewhat in advance 
of the times in regard to the scientific construction 
of the harmonies and the skill required in execution. 
Yet in regard to the American Glee Book, even 
this objection is not valid. The arrangement is 
srfliciently simple for any Glee Club that can deserve 
the name, while at the same time correctness in 
relation to the scientific arrangement has been 
carefully observed. It is indeed such a work as the 
present state of the science requires, and such as 
should find a ready sale, wherever it may be offered. 

We make again from the preface the following 
extract. 

‘** Great care has been taken to admit no piece, however 


excellent the music, in itself considered might be, in which 
there appeared the slightest immoral taint in the sentiment.” 


One great objection to Glees and Glee singing 


has heretofore been, the abundance of ‘wine and 
war,’ which have been such fruitful sources of vice 
and immorality. ‘These themes have been more 
popular, and more prolific, than any thing else from 
which a Glee can originate, and the influence 
exerted on the mind of individuals and the public 
has been most baneful. Such music should in 
these ‘latter days’ be cast to the ‘moles and the 
bats,’ and something substituted whose character 
is unobjectionable. 

This principle has been carried out with great 
care, and a very great degree of success, and should 
be considered one of the peculiar excellencies of the 
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work. Yet we wish the ‘ Warrior’s Welcome’ on 
page 89 had been omitted. We express this wish, 
not because we have any strong objection to this 
particular Glee, but because we know the spirit of 
war is still rife in the community; and a strong 
disposition still exists to applaud almost indiscrimi- 
nately every deed of a warlike nature. 

‘*My thoughts, I must confess, are turn’d on peace.” 

We are unwilling to lend the aid of music to 
encourage any associations of a warlike nature. 
But we do not mean to moralize. Among those 
productions, which pertain to the department of 
war, the one before us will rank with the most 
unexceptionable. With a vast majority of the 
community, this will be considered as no objection 
to the book, and we hope its circulation will be 
far and wide. 


——<=——- 


ANECDOTE. 


A Scotch Bagpiper, travelling in Ireland, opened 
his wallet by the road side, and sat down to dinner. 
He had no sooner said grace, than three wolves 
came about him. To one he threw bread, to 
another meat, till his provisions were all gone; at 
length he took up his bagpipes and began to play ; 
at which the wolves ran away. ‘The diel saw me,” 
said Sawney, ‘and I had keen’d ye loo’d music so 
well, ye should have had it before dinner.” 
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THE PIANO FORTE. 


FROM THE LONDON MUSICAL WORLD. 


BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 


The Piano Forte has originated from a combina- 
tion of the principle of the Harp with that of the 
Organ. It consists of a set of strings, tuned, like 
the harp, to the notes of the scale, and sounded, 
like the organ, by means of keys. ‘The instrument, 
however, has borne different names, and gone 
through various stages, before arriving at iis present 
state of perfection. 

The first step towards its formation, seems to have 
been the Psaltery, an instrument once in very 
general use. It consisted of a square box of small 
depth, over which was fixed a sounding board of fir; 
and on this sounding board were stretched a set of 
strings, of steel and brass, tuned to the notes of the 
scale. It was played by striking the strings with two 
little rods, held in each hand of the performer. 
The next step was the application of keys, like 
those of the organ; and thus was formed the 
Clavichord, an instrument long known in Germany, 
and used in that country till within a recent period. 
The form of the clavichord was that of a small 
piano forte. Its strings were muffled with slips of 
cloth, and the tone was produced by little brass 
wedges, placed at the ends of the keys, which, when 
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the keys were put down, pressed against the middle 
of the strings. When this instrument was touched 
by a great master, it is described as having been 
capable of great expression, though of a melancholy 
kind. We can find no information as to the inven- 
tion of the clavichord; but it was in use so early as 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, as an 
instrument for private practice, and an assistant in 
the process of composition, in the same manner, as 
the small piano forte is employed now. 

The Virginal or Spinet, was an instrument of 
nearly the same antiquity as the clavichord, and was 
chiefly used in England. It was a small instrument 
of a triangular shape. ‘The strings were struck by 
quills fixed in jacks, which rested on the farther end 
of the finger-keys. The quill, by the stroke of the 
finger, was forced past the string, its own elasticity 
giving way, and remained above the string so long 
as the finger was pressed on the key, giving the 
string liberty to sound. When the finger was 
removed, the quill returned to its place, and a little 
bit of cloth, fixed on the top of the jack, rested on 
the string, and stopped its vibration, or, in other 
words, acted as a damper. 

The Harpsichord was in truth the same instrument 
as the spinet, differing from it in the same manner 
as the small piano forte differs from the grand. The 
spinet had a single string to each note, while the 
harpsichord had two or three. There were single 
and double harpsichords. The single harpsichord 
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had one set of keys and two unison strings to each 
note; the double harpsichord had two sets of keys, 
and three strings to each note, two of them unisons, 
and one an octave; but latterly the three strings 
were all made unisons. The harpsichord, in size 
and shape, resembled a grand piano forte. 

The harpsichord does not appear to have been 
much known, before the middle of the seventeenth 
century; prior to which time, very little music 
purely instrumental was composed. In England, 
during the preceding century, the lute and the 
virginal were the only instruments for which any 
tolerable music had been expressly written. Queen 
Elizabeth was a performer on the virginal; and if 
she was able to make any use of the pieces contained 
in the famous MS. collection, called ‘Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Virginal Book,’ which were written expressly 
for her, by Bird, Bull, Farnaby, and other great 
masters of the day, her proficiency must have been 
truly wonderful; for we are told by Dr. Burney, 
that the pieces of Bull contained in this collection, 
“surpass every idea of difficulty that can be formed 
from the lessons of Handel, Scarlatti, Sebastian 
Bach, or, in more modern times, Emanuel Bach, 
Miithel, and Clementi.” Mary of Scotland was also 
a performer on the virginal; and it appears from the 
curious account which Sir James Melvil, in his 
memoirs, gives of his embassy to the English court, 
that Elizabeth was no less jealous of her unhappy 
rival’s musical powers, than of her personal beauty. 
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The virginal afterwards acquired the name of the 
spinet, and was generally used by ladies in England, 
till it was superseded by the harpsichord. In the 
time of James I. and Charles I., Haywood was a 
celebrated maker of spinets; and Keen and Slade 
were the fashionable makers in Queen Anne’s time. 

The imperfections of the harpsichord, gave rise 
to attempts at its improvement, more than a hundred 
years ago. It was incapable of expression, as no 
gradation of pressure on the keys produced any 
corresponding gradation of tone; and the stroke of 
the quills produced a snappish and disagreeable 
sound. It does not appear clearly who was the 
original inventor of the piano forte. According to 
some accounts, the first in which the strings were 
struck by hammers of such a construction, as to 
produce a quality of tone superior to that of the 
harpsichord instrument, was made by Christopher 
Gottlieb Schréter, a Bohemian, who died organ- 
ist of Nordhausen, in 1782. He is said to have 
made a model of his invention so early as 1717, 
which he exhibited in 1721. In 1763 he published 
a description, with plates of his newly invented 
instrument, ‘on which the performer might play 
piano or forte at pleasure.’ According to M. Fetis, 
this invention was anticipated by a Parisian maker 
of the name of Marius, who, in 1716, submitted to 
the examination of the Academy of Sciences two 
harpsichords, in which the strings were struck by 
small hammers. The first instrument of this kind, 
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brought to England, was made by Father Wood, an 
English monk, at Rome, for Samuel Crispe, Esq. a 
gentleman of some eminence in the literary world. 
Its tone was superior to that of the harpsichord, and 
it was capable of piano and forte ; but its mechanism 
was very imperfect, and nothing quick could be 
played upon it. ‘This instrument was purchased from 
Mr. Crispe, by Fulk Greville, Esq. for a hundred 
guineas; and soon afterwards Backers constructed 
several instruments upon its model, improving the 
mechanism. But they did not gain the public favor; 
as, though their tone was sweeter than that of the 
harpsichord, they were very inferior to it in spirit. 
It was not till about the year 1760, that piano 
fortes were regularly manufactured by Ztumpf in 
England and Silberman in Germany. In 1776, 
Messrs. Erard began to manufacture them in Paris. 
The piano fortes of that period had an extent of only 
five octaves, with two strings for each note. By 
degrees the compass of the instrument has been 
extended to six octaves and a half, and there are 
now three strings to each note. ‘The instrument, 
ever since the above period, has been receiving 
constant improvements, chiefly by enlarging its size, 
extending the scale, increasing the weight of the 
strings, correspondently strengthening the frame- 
work, and improving the mechanism of the move- 


ment. 
The piano forte may be considered rather as an 


extension of the powers of the harpsichord, than as 
[51] 
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a different instrument. It is a harpsichord so 
improved in mechanism, that its tone is affected by 
the most minute variations of touch, and it thus 
responds to every impulse of feeling on the part of 
the performer. The piano forte can give the fullest 
effect to all the music that has been written for the 
harpsichord; and those who have heard Moscheles 
play a concerto of Sebastian Bach, must be con- 
vinced that this illustrious composer must have 
remained unaware of many charming effects which 
might be produced from his own music. But his 
harpsichord music. was calculated to display the 
powers of the instrument as it then existed, and was 
remarkable for the fulness of its harmony, and the 
number of its real parts, ingeniously combined, and 
each with a separate and distinct motion. This 
music presents the greatest difficulties to the 
performer; and the most dashing players of the 
modern school, will find themselves a good deal at a 
stand, when set down to the harpsichord pieces of 
Sebastian Bach or Handel. The great defect of 
the old harpsichord music, arose from the defect of 
the instrument. ‘The instrument was incapable of 
sostenuto, and the music wanted melody ; and it was 
when, in the progress of musical taste, melody came 
to be considered a primary requisite in every 
description of music, that the defects of the harpsi- 
chord became so apparent, that means were taken 
to remedy them by the invention of a new instrument. 
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A BROKEN VASE. 


FROM THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


Chink! Chink! so there thou art, 
Broken upon the sidewalk, crystal Vase! 
In brilliant fragments. ’Tis a pity, sure, 
That aught so beautiful were slightly held, 
Thus at the open casement,—and I fain 
With woman’s prying augury, would divine 
Thy history. 
Wert thou a lover’s gift? 
Or parting present to some fair, young bride, 
Who ’mid her wedding-costume, nicely packed 
Thee in soft cotton ’gainst the jarring wheel? 
And when exalted in her new abode 
On parlor mantel, gemmed with breathing flowers, 
Fixed not her eye in reverie on thy form, 
While thought roved fondly to her father’s house, 
And her young, fair-haired sisters? 
But what hand 
Of careless servant, or of petted child, 
Or luckless friend, such mournful ruin wrought? 
Methinks I see their brow with sadness pale, 
As measuring thy value with their purse, 
They shrink from restitution. 
°T is in vain! 
Ye may not join these fragments, or cement 
Their rugged chasms. 
But yet there’s many a crush 
Of costlier things, for which the hand of earth 
Can boast no medication. He, who hangs 
His all of happiness on Beauty’s smile, 
And in that strong illusion treads o’er thorns 
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Unconsciously, and climbs the rocky steep 
Impervious to fatigue, hath sometimes seen 
The dying dolphin’s brightness at his feet, 
And found it was the bubble of his hope, 
Disparting like the rainbow. 

He, who runs 
Ambition’s race, and on his compeers treads 
With fevered eagerness to grasp the goal, 
May find the gilded prize, like waxen toy, 
Melt in the passion-struggle. 

He, who toils 
Each lonely midnight o’er his waning lamp, 
And on the anvil beats the gold of thought, 
Till his brains dazzle, and his eye turns dim, 
Then spreads it with a flush of proud delight 
To the cold-bosomed public, oft perceives 
Each to his farm and merchandize speed on, : 
Regardless of his wisdom, or doth hear 
The giant hammer of harsh criticism i 
Grinding his ore to powder, finer far 
Than the strewn sand of Congo’s yellow stream. 
—Yea,—’mid time’s passing pilgrims, many a one 
Of some long sought possession newly proud, 
Doth like the Patriarch vainly joy to find 
His seven years toil for Rachel blest at last, 
But when the hour of keen inquiry comes 
‘* Behold,—’tis Leah,” 

So, farewell, poor Vase! 

I thank thee for this lesson from thy dust, 
So meekly warning the fond heart to seek 
Some bliss that may not break, some treasure hoard, 
Above the wrecking ministry of earth. L. H.'S. 











MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 
MOVEMENT. 


Movement in music denotes in general the quick- 
ness or slowness of the motion or progression. ‘The 
different degrees of velocity are commonly indicated 
by these terms; Largo, Adagio, Lento, Andante, 
Allegro, Presto. 

Largo. Very slow, large, broad, extended. Lar- 
go denotes a movement very slow and soft, in which 
every tone should be well sustained, continue its full 
time and be executed with the greatest degree of 
taste and expression. 

Adagio. Slow or moderately slow. This term 
denotes a movement faster than Largo, and at the 
same time slower than Lento. It is adapted to the 
expression of sentiments and emotions of a tender 
and plaintive nature. ‘These naturally require a 
movement slow, cautious and accurately measured, 
performed with distinctness, and without any attempt 
at artificial ornament or display. 

Lento. Slow and gentle. This term denotes a 
movement nearly the same as Adagio, though some- 
what quicker, and forms the intermediate grade 
between Adagio and Andante. 

Andante. Middle time in a distinct and exact 
manner. ‘This word comes from the Italian and 
signifies going forward or stopping in a gradual and 
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usual manner, with absence of every thing uncom- 
mon. ‘As to the mode of delivery, in case the 
music itself is not characteristic, that is, particular 
objects are not to be represented by it, as is 
frequently the case in marches for example, and in 
plays and the like, Andante denotes in general a 
gentle, calm, peaceful and contented expression ; 
and hence its tones must neither be delivered so 
drawlingly and connectedly and so heavily as in 
Adagio, nor yet so sharply accented and so much 
in the staccato form as in Allegretto. In Andante 
every thing is temperate, every thing remains in the 
usual, ordinary, unmarked state; this is true even 
of the strength or accent of the tones, the latter 
never assuming its place except only when the 
composer himself has specifically prescribed it, or 
the appropriate, legitimate feeling of the performer, 
governed by a cultivated taste calls for aid.” War- 
ner’s Weber. 

Allegro. Quick, joyful, cheerful. This term 
denotes a quick movement, and its principal features 
are lightness, fire, and vivacity. Compositions of 
this description should be executed with energy and 
feeling, and more in the staccato style than move- 
ments of a slower kind. Even the most flowing 
passages should pe marked with distinctness and 
animation. 

Presto. Quick, very quick, lively. This is the 
quickest movement in use, and implies a velocity of 
the most rapid, animated and brilliant kind. 
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These terms are often modified by a change of 
termination, increasing or diminishing in degree the 
characteristic slowness or quickness, which the terms 
themselves denote. Thus the diminutive Larghetto 
denotes a movement less slow than Largo, or per- 
haps the smallest degree of slowness to which Largo 
can be applied, while the superlative Largissimo 
increases the degree of slowness to its greatest 
extent. Allegretto implies a movement less rapid 
than Allegro, and Allegrissimo a movement more 
rapid, at the same time forming an intermediate step 
between Allegro and Presto. The same remarks 
may be applied to each of the other movements, 
though some of the modifying terms are at the 
present time nearly or altogether obsolete. 


a 
MUSIC. 


**Music! why thy power employ 
Only for the sons of joy? 

Only for the smiling guests 

At natal, or at nuptial feasts? 
Rather thy lenient numbers pour 
On those whom secret griefs devour; 
And with some softly-whisper’d air 
Smooth the brow of dumb despair! ” 





ne 


TIME. 


FROM, HASTING’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


The meaning of the word time, as applied to 
music, will be sufficiently tinderstood without explan- 
ation. A general fondness for measured time, is 
every where observable, even in the rudest occupa- 
tions of human society. Rural scenes are greatly 
enlivened by it. ‘The woodman with his axe, the 
mower with his scythe, the thresher with his flail, 
the mechanic with his hammer, the very footsteps 
of the pedestrian, and the voices of the beasts, the 
birds and the insects, all furnish testimony to the 
universal influence of rhythm. 

And what would poetry be without this property? 
Little else than impassioned prose. The dullest ear 
has some sensibility to poetic numbers, and the 
illiterate admirers of doggerel verse form no excep- 
tion to the remark. 

A higher demonstration of this fondness for 
measured time, is furnished in music, by instruments 
of percussion, such as the drum and the tambourine. 
Such instruments, being perfectly monotonous in 
pitch, have no other charm than that which arises 
from rhythm. Yet, under proper management they 
have sufficient variety to secure a powerful influ- 
ence. While the strokes of the musician are 
accurately timed, we listen with uninterrupted 
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pleasure; but let them be so irregular as not to 
correspond with our cherished trains of calculation, 
and our enjoyment ceases, pleasure gives place to 
vexation. ‘The more simple the measure, and the 
more rapid the movement, the greater must be the 
accuracy of the musician, if he would excite in us, 
the least sentiment of gratification. 

The principle of which we speak, enters largely 
into the composition of melody and harmony; and 
should therefore be fully recognized by the performer. 
The slowest movements of parochial music, do not 
always require the minutest accuracy in this respect; 
because the time is not so exactly computed by the 
listeners. But the quicker movements admit of no 
such license. Great accuracy is here indispensable. 

Rhythmical accuracy in the rapid movements of 
secular music, is preserved with comparative ease ; 
especially where the notes contain simple quantities 
and proportions, and are not otherwise difficult of 
execution. But in devotional music, from causes 
already intimated, the art of keeping time is more 
difficult and laborious. Most of our performances 
of church music are greatly deficient in this respect, 
far more so than is generally imagined. ‘The teacher 
and pupils are often equally in fault without the least 
share of self-suspicion. Such movements for exam- 
ple, as old Aylesbury, Wells, and Windham, are 
almost universally mistimed. If any one doubts this, 
let him place a clock or metronome in the practice 


room, where his eye can be fixed upon the pendulum 
(52) 
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during the performance of these tunes. He will 
need no farther illustration of the truth of our 
remark. The movements to which we allude, even 
when written in triple time after the German 
method, are almost equally liable to this abuse, as in 
the following example, where the crotchets are wont 
to receive more than their specific portion of time. 





This method of arranging the melody is prefera- 
‘ble to the ancient one; yet it will not suffice to 
secure a good performance. Nor do we wish to see 
such melodies very generally taking the place of 
those that are better adapted to the poetic numbers 
of the English language. A few of them for the 
sake of variety, will be sung with interest and 
delight. 

Another fruitful source of the irregularities in time 
which prevail in the choirs of our churches, is found 
in’ the efforts which are put forth, in reference to 
the claims of musical elocution. Great zeal in 
regard to this subject, is highly commendable ;_ but 
much of that which prevails at the present period, 
we are sorry to say, is zeal not according to knowl- 
edge. ‘The shortening of a note, (for example) in 
favor of a momentary pause in the language, has 
often a fine effect ; and even the suspension of time 
where a longer stop is greatly needed, is sometimes 
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admissible. But such liberties as the latter if often 
taken, will inevitably tend to licentiousness. Teach- 
ers have sometimes gone to astonishing lengths in 
this respect; confounding all the specific distinctions 
in time, common, triple and compound, and not 
even preserving a semblance of regularity among 
the measures of a given movement. This is more 
than is allowed in the ordinary exercise of chanting, 
which is confessedly the farthest removed from 
measured time of any tolerated species of plain 
church music. For here, at least the cadences are 
regularly measured and fixed; which is more than 
can be said of a single fragment of the ad libitum 
execution of a self-styled elocutionist. ‘Take the 
following as a fair example among the thousands 
that might be adduced ; 


WINCHESTER. 





ist. Stanza. Life is the time to serve the , The time t’ insure, &c. 





Nagy? 
3d. Stanza. The _— know that they must die, But all the dead, &c. 


> ont 
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4th. Stanza. Their hatred ai and their love are ry Their envy, &c. 

















The above is no exaggeration, but a fair specimen 
of the style which is often tolerated and even com- 
mended, by men of whom one might have expected 
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better things. If a littke common sense could in 
some way, be served up to such geniuses, the musical 
art at the present time, would be greatly relieved from 
a sad species of lawless innovation. If even poetry 
and pious sentiment could be improved, we might be 
induced to hold our peace. But the execution is so 
overdone, as to defeat the very object in hand, while 
at the same time it destroys the whole attraction of 
the music, except that which chances to arise from 
novelties of the exercise. 

What then is to be done? Are there no fixed 
rules, and established licenses in the art of musical 
enunciation, the due observance of which can secure 
unitedly the claims of music, of poetry, and of reli- 
gious edification? Undoubtedly there are; and 
these may be mentioned and illustrated in their 
proper place at some future time. 

Meanwhile let it be remembered as a GENERAL 
RULE in church music, that the scanning of the 
poetry and the rhythm of the tune, are not to be 
violated. If we were to give a single example of 
an authorized exception to this rule, it should be in 
some such line as the following ; 


‘* He died! the heavens in mourning stood; ” 


A pause at the exclamation point, is here required 
for two substantial reasons, Ist., the sudden intro- 
duction of a deep and powerful sentiment upon 
which the mind inclines for a moment to dwell; and 
2d., the literal meaning of the passage, since, with- 
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out a distinct pause, the phrase would read “he 
dyed the heavens,” 1. e. he colored them. 

But, not to dwell upon topics which must be 
resumed in another department of our subject; it 
remains, at present to offer a few brief hints on the 
best method of inculcating a practical knowledge 
of tune among vocal performers. 

1. Beating, in the early stages of cultivation, is 
indispensable. Many we know have objected 
against this practice, as something too mechanical. 
It may be so in truth to the false elocutionists above 
referred to; or toa thousand others who have become 
leaders and teachers of music without possessing the 
necessary qualifications. But well educated vocalists 
understand the importance of measuring the time, 
if it is to be accurately kept. ‘They would as soon 
deprive a watch of its minute hand, as a movement 
of its beats and measures. 

2. Beating should be inculcated at first, as a 
separate exercise, requiring the utmost exactness 
and precision; and, secondly, with the numbers one, 
two, three, &c., spoken audibly, at least by the 
teacher; and thirdly, in connexion with such short 
passages of simple music, as are quick and rhythmi- 
cal. Such speaking melodies as Sterling, Uxbridge, 
and Missionary Hymn, may next be attempted; and 
subsequently, such as Park-street, Lyons and Pales- 
tine. When such tunes are taken in hand as 
exercises in time, let the simple business of calculation 
fill the mind till the proposed end is gained. Above 
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all, let not the teacher, on any occasion undertake, 
more than can be accomplished; or be found to set an 
example of disagreement between his own hand and 
voice. It is better for him not to beat at all, than 
to do it in such a manner as to mislead his pupils. 
3. When other points of execution are specifically 
taken up, that of beating may be omitted, lest the 
attention for the moment should be too much divi- 
ded. ‘This is an important principle ; for the young 


pupil, if required to do too many things at a time, hi 
will do nothing perfectly. His exercises should at p 
first be separate; and afterward combined by a 
degrees, as they become familiar. 

4. Beating should as far as practicable, be omitted 
in public performances. ‘True, it is sometimes 
necessary, and as often as it really is so, it must be 
allowed. Butwhen vocalists come before the public, 


it ought to be presumed, that they have well com- 
mitted their lessons. Even the grand oratorios of 
Europe, have never been so well executed, as, when 
among the band of professional performers, the 
practice of beating has been superseded by that of 
mental calculation. It may be a long while, before 
American musicians attain such powers of execution. 
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AMERICAN PRECEPTOR 


PIANO FORTE. 


Published by Henry Prentiss, Boston. 


The second edition of this work has been pub- 
lished within the last month, and deserves from the 
public a close examination and a fair trial. In the 
advertisement of the first edition, the author says ; 


‘‘We live in an age of improvement in all the arts and 
sciences; and we cannot believe that the method of teaching 
or learning music, any more than the science of Music, has, as 
yet, reached its ultimatum. The present is not only the time 
of excitement and inquiry on all other subjects, but the 
heaven-born art of Music is becoming every day an object of 
deeper interest, and more constant and systematic study. 
Inquiries are hence frequently made for books that will make 
the subject plain and interesting to young beginners. For 
these, as well as other reasons, the compiler of the following 
pages feels that he would be doing a service to the commu- 
nity by giving them the result of his own experience after a 
number of years’ practice in teaching upon the Piano Forte.”’ 


It seems to have been the design of the author to 
improve the existing works of this kind by rendering 
the instruction more simple and interesting to 
beginners, and by adapting such instructions to the 
present state of musical cultivation. He wishes to 
keep pace with the advancement which is every 
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where apparent, by adapting his work in the highest 
degree to the present necessities of the public. 
This he designs to do by forming a complete series 
of lessons, instructions and examples for practice 
calculated to extend through the incipient stages of 
the art beyond which he does not profess to go. 

The design of the work is a good one, and the 
author has succeeded well in carrying out his plan. 
The instructions are more complete, and are pre- 
sented in a clearer, more rational and more satisfac- 
tory manner than in probably any other book that 
can be found in the country. The practical 
exercises are well calculated to form the hand of 
the pupil, giving flexibility to the fingers and 
equability to the touch. In this respect the Precep- 
tor is certainly on a par with any work in the 
market, though without doubt many others imbody 
a degree of excellence quite as great. The Dic- 
tionary of musical terms is much more extensive 
and complete than is generally found in such works. 
In connection with the index it makes about fifteen 
pages at the end of the book, and is precisely what 
is needed by the pupil. 

We have here presented the general design of 
the work and some of its most prominent features. 
But after all, the plan is not carried to that degree 
of perfection, which the art of teaching will in 
process of time require, and should be considered 
as but one important step in the onward progress 
of the art. A perfect system of instruction in any 
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science or art requires that the plan be entirely 
progressive and complete in all its details. It 
should be prepared with a view to present each 
difficulty singly, and that the step from one point to 
another be so short arid direct, that the pupil be 
required to learn but one thing at a time. He 
should be able to comprehend every point and 
overcome every obstacle in its cwn place and at its 
own propertime. ‘The elements also, in order to be 
clearly and practically understood, should be so 
interspersed with the exercises that the theory and 
practice at every step shall be inseparable ; so uni- 
ted that every point be demonstrated with the 
greatest clearness. Familiar melodies interwoven 
with the work constitute no part of this plan. They 
may interest the pupil and thereby keep his attention 
awake to the subject; though even this could be 
accomplished by separate sheets. But melodies of 
this kind do not present the obstacles singly; they 
are not progressive to any great extent. So far as 
the simple exercises are concerned, the progressive 
system has in this work been followed with a good 
degree of care, though we think that the first or 
five-finger exercises at the commencement of the 
book are not sufficiently numerous to insure a 
complete command of the hand. Either these 
should be somewhat extended, or the pupil must be 
kept for a long time on the same pages, at the risk 
of making his task rather irksome and giving a 
general distaste to the whole matter. 


(53) 
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The work is on the whole a good one,—quite as | 
good as any that has appeared on this side of the 


Atlantic. 
_ 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
SAMUEL WEBBE. 
BY W. LINDLEY, Esq. 
Chant we the requiem, solemn, sad, and sweet; dr 
And muse awhile amid the festive throng, wl 
Be joy’s inspiring song. th 
Strow we the cypress boughs, the muse’s seat; th 
For he the Father of the varying lay, th 
Of pain and sickness long the suffering prey, 
Sinks to the grave, and leaves unstrung the lyre, . 8" 
Silent each liquid note, extinct its sacred fire! tc 
List to that plaintive strain! y' 
Was it ‘‘ Thy voice, O! harmony” that sung, il 
Anselmo’s magic lyre unstrung, t] 
Ne’er on th’ enraptured verse to burst again : 
Those chords so sweetly wild, so full, so clear, a 
It was ‘‘thy awful sound! ’’—the distant bell, y 
Beats slow, responsive to the anthem’s swell v 
That pours the parting tribute o’er his hallowed bier. t 
‘* Wien winds breathe soft ” where rests Anselmo’s clay, P 
Round our lamented minstrel’s shrine! 1 


Shall ‘‘ forms unseen ” the deathless wreath entwine; 
Soft warbling is the breeze, the tributary lay! 














ADVICE TO PLAYERS ON THE 
PIANO FORTE. 


ENGLISH COPY. 


Music is like a picture, or rather a colored 
drawing, and expresses, by sounds on an instrument, 
what the artist portrays by shades and coloring on 
the paper or canvass.. The time is the proportion ; 
the notes are the outline ; the piano and forte are 
the shades of Indian ink; the expression is the 
general coloring; and the graces are the finishing 
touches, which, if not judgmatically and cautiously, 
yet freely and naturally, introduced, may be the ruin 
instead of an ornament to the picture. Added to 
these great points, there is a certain way of perform- 
ing even the most trifling parts with elegance, and 
yet without making them appear too conspicuous, 
which I compare to what is called the bye-play on 
the stage. Without at least a small proportion of 
all these, the performance can never be gratifying 
to a man of taste or talent. 

As it has been justly observed, there is only one 
step between the sublime and the ridiculous, and 
therefore a deficiency is often perceptible among 
many of our great performers; I mean the extremes 
of light and shadow. ‘The grand difficulty is to 
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attain, at the one point, the greatest force that can 
possibly be brought from the instrument, and, on 
the other, the softest possible style of playing. Each 
of these, in the sublime degree, lies on the brink of 
a precipice, by which enthusiasts often become 
ridiculous by falling down the abyss, and others, by 
keeping at a respectable distance to avoid the 
danger, never arrive at any great degree of excel- 
lence. To speak less by analogy, however, let me 
observe, that the difficulty is to reach the very 
pinnacle of fortissimo spiritoso, without suffering your 
enthusiasm to carry you further than your instru- 
ment will obey you, yet displaying an unconstrained 
degree of natural fire and energy; and, on the other 
hand, to play every note as pianissimo as they can 
possibly be made to sound, with the same evenness 
of execution, and with the same expression, without 
breaking too much into forte for the purpose of giving 
that expression. In short, your pianissimo con 
espressione may be compared to a violin solo, your 
forte to the whole orchestra. Well, then, as you do 
not want the whole orchestra to give expression to 
one or two instruments, no more have you occasion 
for using too much force for the expression when 
playing piano. Here again let me revert to the 
picture; if you preserve a good groundwork, you 
will then have scope for your light and shadow ; but, 
if you run to either extreme in your general mode 
of touching the instrument, you will find yourself 
defeated at that very point when it is most required. 
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The average of players know this pretty well; at 
least, the ordinary race of professors, for they take 
care to let mezzo forte serve all purposes; and, 
instead of making their voyage round the world on 
the piano, they are contented with as little deviation 
from this degree of force as, comparatively, a 
farmer, who lives in a village, is contented with an 
occasional trip to the nearest market-town. Of this 
set of players there is very little hope ; they are, to 
use a sporting comparison, like pointers without 
courage, that never stir from your heels, and there- 
fore the sooner they are dismissed the kennel the 
better. Others there are, who rattle and rant on 
their instruments with a mistaken idea of the char- 
acter of the author, which they are reading, with 
false expression, and every thing that is absurd ; but 
there are many soidisant judges, who, as long as 
they can hear the notes, and have their glut of sheer 
light and shadow, like the squares on a back-gam- 
mon-board, are perfectly well satisfied with the 
performer. ‘This class of professors often get a 
great name by astonishing second-rate judges, 
people in the country, &c. &c. and perhaps inspire 
such an audience with the same degree of admi- 
ration that a ranting stump orator often gains 
by his diabolical rhapsodies among the scattered 
peasants of a country village. Of the latter kind 
of performer, however, there is more hope; he is 
like a dog with some courage, that only wants a 
sound flogging three or four times a day, and may 
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be properly broken in, if consigned to the hands of 
a good master. Others, of the more refined order, 
are very fond of treating music with levity and 
indifference, or, in other words, playing it even 
worse than their scholars, because it is not sufficiently 
difficult. For instance, | have heard many really 
good performers run through asonata of Mozart like 
a boy repeating his catechism, with the greatest 
rapidity and fluency, and yet with no more colour- 
ing than on a sheet of white paper, and sometimes 
neglecting the expression of this heavenly author, 
and substituting a flourish of their own in one of his 
adagios. ‘This | compare to a vulgar buck, who, 
being at a loss to express himself, brings out a good 
round oath, and is thereby thought a great man by 
those of low ideas like himself. Mozart and Haydn 
have written like gods, and therefore it is a bold 
undertaking for men to attempt their improvement. 
Almost every bar of these great authors has a 
meaning, and therefore should be studied with as 
much care as the part of a player, who takes a 
character in the drama of your immortal Shakspeare. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In this number our readers will find a notice of 
the American Ger Book, by Grorce J. Wess ; 
also a notice of the American Precertor for the 
Piano Forte by Maximiuian Haz. In addition 
to these a new collection of Church Music entitled 
Carmina Sacra, or Boston Cottection or CuurcH 
Music by Lowett Mason, has just been published 
by Wilkins and Carter. This work we have had 
very little time to examine, and shall therefore defer 
any farther notice till the next number. The second 
number of the work by Goprrey Weser, translated 
by Mr. Warner has been issued, though as yet we 
have not seen the work. Farther notice at some 
future time. ae 

THE ALPINE HORN. 
MRS. HEMANS. 
The Alpine horn! the Alpine horn! 
Oh! through my native sky, 
Might I but hear its deep notes borne, 
Once more,—but once,—and die! 
Yet, no! ’midst breezy hills thy breath, 
So full of hope and morn, 
Would win me from the bed of death, 
O joyous Alpine horn! 
But here the echo of that blast, 
To many a battle known, 
Seems mournfully to wander past, 
A wild, shrill, wailing tone! 
Haunt me no more! for slavery’s air 
Thy proud notes were not born; 
The dream, but deepens my despair, 
Be hush’d, thou Alpine horn! 














NATIONAL MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


The National Musical Convention commenced 
its annual session according to notice on Thursday, 
August 19, and continued its sittings six days. On 
Wednesday Aug. 25, it was voted that the Conven- 
tion be dissolved. The Convention had existed, in 
the form which it last assumed, two years, and, 
although its dissolution has been a cause of severe 
regret to all real friends of the art, we are strongly 
inclined to believe the truth of the old adage that 
‘all is for the best.’ The cause of this dissolution 
has been, the party feelings which have long existed 
between some leading musicians and societies in 
Boston, which have been aggravated and increased 
by persons from abroad, who came with the evident 
intention of producing discord and division. On 
the materials of the Old Convention two new ones 
have been formed which it is hoped will go ‘for 
the art, the whole art, and nothing but the art.’ 
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ADVICE TO GERMAN COMPOSERS. 


BY DR. BURNEY. 


As much art as you please in your music, 
Gentlemen, provided it be united with nature ; and 
even in a marriage between art and nature, | should 
always wish the lady to wear the breeches. 
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On her slumbers beaming More than — grace, 


On her slumbers beaming More than waking grace, 
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Oh! how sweet to wan - der ‘Neath that pensive 
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how sweet to wan - der ’Neath that pensive 
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Soft on her to _— ponder Who is fay ae way! 





ponder Who is far a - - way! 
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sweet to wander ’Neath that pensive ray, Soft on her to ponder, 
cres, 


sweet to wander ’Neath that pensive ray, Soft on her to ponder, 
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Oh! how sweet to wander ’Neath that pensive 





Who is far a - way! Oh! how sweet to wander ’Neath that pensive 
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Soft on her to ponder Who is fara - way! 
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( y Soft on her to ponder Who is fara - way! 
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Yes, fond mem’ry waking, Still recalls the hour When, gay scenes for- 
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Yes, fond mem’ry waking, Still recalls the hour When, gay scenes for- 
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We have sought this bower; And do thou when gazing 


saking, We have soughi this bower ; Ast @ thou when gazing 
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O’er yon moon-bright sea, Many a fond sigh raising, Waft a thought to 
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sea, Many a fond sigh raising, Waft a thought to 
am,’ a 
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To Miss M. Dwiceur, 
Principal of Gothic Seminary, Northampton, Ms. 


The subject of the following Tract being suggested to my mind by 
some remarks of yours ;—and the department of female education of which 
it treats, being one to which, I am happy to see, is given its deserved place 
in your course of instruction ;—permit its dedication to yourself, 


By yours, 


Very respectfully, 
E. W. HOOKER. 


Bennington, Vt., October 2, 1843. 














MUSIC, 


AS 


A PART OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 





“SHatn I give my daughter education in the art of 
music?” is a question which many a parent is called to 
consider and decide. ‘The question relates more especially 
to music as denominated, improperly, an accomplishment, 
or simply an ornamental branch of female education, as 
it is taught in our higher seminaries for young ladies, and 
to be cultivated vocally, and upon the guitar, the harp, 
the organ, or the piano-forte. The latter instrument 
being the one now most commonly in use in families, 
and made the subject of instruction in female schools, the 
question may be considered as having reference particu- 
larly to the piano-forte, and to cultivating the voice with 
that accompaniment. 

As this question is one that involves the cultivation of 
the taste for an important art—an art which is a means of 
pleasant amusement, of domestic and social enjoyment, and 
of moral and religious benefit—a few suggestions relative 
to it are respectfully offered to parents, and to the friends 
of music generally. They are the result of the reflections 
of a Christian father; who has felt the embarrassment of 
some objections not altogether undeserving of considera- 
tion; and who yet, having made the experiment, in the 
education of his own daughters, feels some confidence in 
advocating the cultivation of music as a part of female 
education. 





















Music, as to be learned by young ladies in our high 
schools, is commonly placed upon a different ground from 
most other branches of instruction; is classed with such 
arts as embroidery, and dancing. Objections are raised 
to its cultivation much as in regard to those accomplish- 
ments. 

Some of the most common objections, and the most 
likely to influence the decision of a parent against edu- 
cating a daughter in music, are the following :—That 
music is merely an accomplishment, or an ornamental art ; 
that it is expensive, both of time and money; that it isa 
luxury, belonging in the circles of the wealthy and fashion- 
able, and those who have abundance of leisure, rather than 
in religious families, and those who are in moderate or 
straitened circumstances ; that, if cultivated, it is generally 
laid aside after the novelty of it is over, especially after 
marriage ; that, although agreeable and pleasant, and for 
some reasons desirable in the family home, yet it is not 
essential as an art of life,—not a thing necessary to our 
existence. Perhaps in some given case the objection is, 
My daughter has no very remarkable talent or taste for 
music, to render it important to incur the expense of time 
or money, requisite; or, it takes years of instruction fol- 
lowed by years of practice, to learn to play well. Added 
to these, may be the objection also, with the Christian 
parent, that much of the music written for use upon the 
instruments named, particularly the latter, is associated 
with poetry of a light and frivolous character, and over- 
charged with sickly sentimentalism; that it is joined 
sometimes with poetry of a profane or otherwise immoral 
character ; and that there will be, therefore, more or less 
hazard to the religious and moral interests of a young 
lady, while giving attention to music. And last, though 
not least in importance, that, while there remains so much 
yet to be done for the spread of the gospel in the world, 
no money should be expended by Christian parents in 
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long been held; let it be cultivated by young ladies of 
Christian families with an eye to its use ; let it live, move, 
and breathe freely, wherever there is taste for it, and love 
for its sweet, inspiring, elevating sounds; and let it have 
its rightful advantages for working on the mind and the 
heart in connection with just moral sentiments, and espe- 
cially with religion; and it will be seen that it is more 
than a mere accomplishment for a light-hearted and gay 
girl, in the drawing-room of a wealthy father, or in the 
fashionable evening party. 

It is admitted that music, as a part of the education of 
young ladies, is somewhat expensive. Instruction costs 
something. A good instrument, especially if it be an 
organ or piano-forte, costs more still; and many a father 
connects with the question, ‘shall I give my daughter a 
musical education?’ this also, ‘shall I go to the expense 
of an instrument?’ If, however, the points of utility 
which have been stated be rightly considered and appre- 
ciated, the conclusion will probably be arrived at, that it 
is an expense which turns to some account; that there is 
compensation by no means insignificant, and which will 
compare with that derived from other departments of 
education. A father who is extremely careful of his 
money, on bringing his daughter home from the ladies’ 
academy, may sit down to think very soberly whether 
her grammar, geography, arithmetic, algebra, rhetoric, and 
other things learned, will be equal in value to the dollars 
he has paid for her instruction and for her board. But let 
him wait a little, and see if the day do not come when he 
will be satisfied that she has gained more than the worth 
of his money, in the intellectual discipline she has attained. 
He certainly will yet find occasion to be thankful that his 
daughter is not a simpleton, and that she has become pre- 
pared, by her studies, for usefulness and respectability. In 
the same manner, a father may look at the expense of 
musical instruction, and of an instrument for practice and 
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further cultivation, and feel afraid he has been cheated 
with pleasant sounds and a mere accomplishment. But if 
his daughter has deserved the privilege, and estimated 
aright her obligations to her father for it; and if she has 
made it a means of mental improvement, and of culture 
and refinement to her taste, sentiments, and feelings, as 
she may; and especially if, as a consecrated art, she has 
made it a means of benefit to her own mind and religious 
affections, and those of others; he will probably, in time, 
be well satisfied that it has been far from being an uncom- 
pensated expense ; and that, in its place and sphere of 
influence, music is as valuable as the other departments of 
knowledge in which she has employed her mind. 

So far as the expense of an instrument is regarded as an 
obstacle, let it be remembered that domestic economy, in 
various ways, will enable a father to meet in time, an ex- 
pense which at first would appear insuperable. The cost 
of a good piano-forte, and much more, is doubtless wasted 
in many a family, in a very few years, upon the super- 
fluities of the table, or in extravagance in dress, and in 
other matters of expense, of which little or nothing is 
thought while they are incurred; but which, in the end, 
absorb considerable sums. If the choice be between 
-extra-fine clothing, which will go out of fashion or wear 
out in a year, and a good instrument, which will last for 
a whole generation, it would seem an easy question to 
settle. 

The position that music, as a part of female education, 
is to be regarded in the light of a luxury belonging in the 
circles of the wealthy, the fashionable, and those who 
have abundance of leisure, is believed to be a mistake, 
which a very little reflection will correct. If musical 
talent, taste, and ability to relish sweet sounds, were found 
only where there is money and a disposition to expend it 
in fashion, and in devising ways and means to kill time, 
there would be some reason in the objection. But it is 
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not so. There are musical ears and souls which can feel 
the power of music; there is taste which can relish its 
beauties, and talent which can be advantageously devel- 
oped in its cultivation ; all these, in persons who live in 
retirement, and even in poverty. ‘The peasantry, in some 
portions of Europe, in their retired cottages and among 
their mountains and hills, cultivate music and enjoy it, as 
well as the higher classes of society, the wealthy, and the 
inhabitants of the cities. Handel was an obscure boy, 
but when the melody of his whistling, as he passed along 
the street, caught the ear and drew the attention of a gen- 
tleman of high musical taste, and able to discern talent, it 
was a decisive intimation, from the midst of obscurity, 
that there might be musical talent, taste and soul, in other 
places besides the palaces of princes and the mansions of 
the wealthy. Music, in truth, belongs wherever there is 
love for it, and taste for its cultivation and enjoyment ; 
and wherever there are fine feelings of the soul, suscep- 
tible of being moved and swayed by it. ‘There is the 
same propriety in its being cultivated in families of mode- 
rate circumstances, as by those who have abundance of 
wealth. The farmer, who gets his bread “in the sweat 
of his face’’—the mechanic, who pursues a laborious trade 
—the minister of the gospel, who has to provide from a 
scanty salary—as well as the merchant, the professional 
man in the law or in medicine, or the heir to an estate, 
may with propriety have music in their families, and incur 
any reasonable expense in its cultivation, for the uses 
above-mentioned. Why not? There are no privileged 
orders in this, any more than in other departments of study 
or art to be cultivated. 

That music is often laid aside by young ladies who 
have cultivated it, is not the fault of this department of 
education, nor of those who teach in it. It is the fault 
of the young lady herself, who thus undervalues it; who 
is so unthankful to her father for giving her opportunity 
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to cultivate it; who is willing, after all, to throw away 
what has cost her so much time and effort, and is so regard- 
less of its uses to herself and her friends. Instead of 
making her fault an objection to education in music, her 
conscience should be appealed to upon her neglect of it, 
as wrong. If she has any regard for parental liberality 
which provides for her instruction, she should show it in 
the continued and faithful use of her attainments. ‘That 
indolence is very reprehensible, in which a young lady thus 
throws away parental benefactions, and slights talent and 
taste bestowed upon her by her Father in heaven. 

And here we come to the proper answer to the next ob- 
jection stated—that music, thorgh pleasant in the family 
home, is nevertheless not one of the necessaries of life. 
True it is, we can live without music: it is not so neces- 
sary as bread or clothing. But the same can be said of 
ten thousand other things, which, yet the bountiful God of 
our existence has been pleased to provide for us. ‘The hues 
of the rainbow—the beautiful paintings of sunlight upon 
the clouds of an evening sky—the flowers of spring and 
summer—the beauties and sublimities of natural scenery— 
the comeliness of complexion, and the speaking expression 
in the human countenance—the songs of birds—the sooth- 
ing sounds of a waterfall, and the echo of the forest—we 
could live without these; for they are not necessary to 
our existence. And yet the benevolent Creator of all 
things has been pleased to provide them; in his dealings 
with man, 

“To make all nature beauty to his eye, 
And music to his ear.” 
Because, however, they are not indispensable to our ex- 
istence, shall we disesteem, render no thanks for them, 
never seek to enjoy them? Suppose our world to be 
emptied of all these; that we had only the stubborn and 
absolute necessaries of life, and that these superadded fa- 
vors were withdrawn, as so many superfluities. Would 
2 
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not this world in which we live be strangely and won- 
derfully changed? Should we not finally come to regard 
these superfluities, as we may have called them, more ne- 
cessary to our comfort and enjoyment of existence than 
we have been accustomed to believe? Dismiss music 
from our world. Let there be issued a decree against all 
sweet sounds. Blot out of existence all the music that 
ever was written: silence every musical voice: forbid 
every song, and every hymn of praise to God: unstring 
every harp, pull down every organ, take in pieces every 
piano-forte ; make a holocaust of all tuneful instruments ; 
and let this world, for a while, be a world without music ; 
such a world, too, as this, where the soul of every mem- 
ber of the human family is oppressed, more or less, with 
the ills of life—ills often crushing, insupportable. Would 
the change be nothing? And then, when years shall 
have passed away without the music of either nature or 
art to fall upon men’s ears, and soothe their spirits; then 
let one song steal upon the world, would it not be asa 
voice from heaven, and men earnestly invoke its repetition ? 
and music for once be deemed necessary to man, in his 
condition as a child of sorrow and sin, in this vale of 
tears ? 

The objection goes to arraign both the wisdom and the 
benevolence of God. It virtually imputes to Him a pro- 
vision for man which man does not need. It practically 
says, Here is a gratuity, so superfluous and uncalled for, 
that the gift is not worth the using ; the giver deserves no 
thanks. 

The Creator has been pleased to provide for the gratifi- 
cation of all our senses, beyond what is needful to pre- 
serve to us our breath, and to keep our bodies out of the 
grave. Music is one of the things provided ; that it may 
minister to the delight of the ear, and through the ear 
reach the soul, and move its deepest and tenderest sensi- 
bilities ; and call forth all the pleasurable emotions. It is 
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a gift for which reason, conscience, and religion, all teach 
us to be thankful. They bid us to cultivate it; to turn 
it to the best possible account, for the purposes to which 
it was appointed by the bountiful Author of all good. 

There is one reason to be given in this connection, for 
the cultivation of music as a part of female education, 
which should be attentively considered—that the minds 
of our daughters may be accustomed, in early life, to study 
the benevolence of God in superadded mercies. It is 
good to dwell upon the exuberance of the divine kind- 
ness ; which does not make our absolute necessities alone 
the rule of its gifts. God deals with us as beings of in- 
tellect, taste, and susceptibility of emotions pleasurable or 
painful ; and acts from his own gracious disposition to do 
us good, in the plenitude of his benevolence. 

The objection, My daughter has no remarkable talent 
or taste for music, deserves a moment’s consideration. ‘The 
inquiry should rather be, has she no such talent or taste ? 
If it be so, she belongs to a small and singular minority 
of the human race. She may have, at least, the common 
degrees of this talent and taste; and if she has no more, 
there is the same reason for cultivating these as other 
talents and tastes. I do not inquire whether my daughter 
has any particular aptitude for the prosecution of the study 
of geometry, or algebra, or criticism, or logic, or rhetoric, 
before I decide whether she shall study them. If she 
has common powers of mind, such as I see to be advan- 
tageously applied to these studies by others, I decide that 
she shall seek in their study, the discipline of her mind 
and the culture of her taste. I deem it proper to direct 
her to studies which shall call out and strengthen her in- 
tellectual powers, whether these be common or superior. 
Their mediocrity is in itself a reason for their being disci- 
plined with the more care, and tasked to the utmost, so 
that the best use may be made of them, and that as much 
as possible may be done to make up for the want of su- 
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perior talent. Moreover, I am in the best way to judge of 
her mind, when I have seen its powers tested by applica- 
tion to studies for which she may have discovered particu- 
lar aptitude ; and I may be agreeably disappointed in find- 
ing that she has a mind of a higher order than I had an- 
ticipated. Culture often developes talent and taste not 
previously supposed to exist in any unusual degree. 

Apply these remarks to the subject before us. There 
is more or less of music in the soul of every member of 
the human family. It is the exclusive inheritance of no 
one. Like all other mental endowments, it is distributed 
to every one. It can be, and it should be, cultivated by 
all. 

In settling the question, then, Shall I give my daughter 
music asa part of her education? it ought to be a suf- 
ficient reason that she has talent and taste for it, as she 
possesses these for other departments of knowledge, and 
that her’s are equal to the same in other young ladies 
generally. 

The objection already stated, to the character and ten- 
dency of much of the poetry connected with music for 
the piano-forte, is one which any virtuous and Christian 
parent can obviate for himself. There is, it must be ac- 
knowledged, a vast amount of trash among the productions 
of the musical as well as the reading press. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not an argument against the cultivation of music, 
any more than the multiplicity of novels and other light 
and pernicious works is an argument against learning to 
read. We select books for the reading of our daughters, 
and we can as well select their music also. It is not 
necessary to buy music at random, any more than books ; 
to begin at the top of a catalogue, and take everything 
written for the piano-forte, in alphabetical order, any more 
than for the library or the centre-table. There is a choice 
of music, and of poetry connected with it. Let fathers 
and daughters use their best judgment in the work of se- 
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lection, and purchase such pieces only as unite good music 
with just sentiment in the poetry ; and the objection van- 
ishes. Let go three quarters of the common catalogue of 
a music shop, as not worth buying. Lay out no money 
upon such trash as “ The lords of creation,”—“ Sittin’ on 
a rail,”’—‘ Cat’s grand concert,”—“ A bumper of Burgun- 
dy,”—“ Monkey’s wedding,’”’—* Steam Pills,’—*T’ll be 
no submissive wife,” and hundreds of others, which it is 
almost a profanation of music to bring into association 
with it. Neither buy pieces, (except it be for the sake of 
the music alone,) the poetry of which is flavored, to abso- 
lute insipidity, with the declarations or sighings and groan- 
ings of love. Such music belongs, with nine tenths of 
the novels of our day, in one vast pile, with torches ap- 
plied on all sides of it. By no means is it a reason for 
buying any piece of music, that it is written or set for 
the piano-forte ; when the character of the poetry may be 
such as to revolt nature,common sense, and good taste. 
Select, with the same care and judgment which you use 
in making other purchases. You thus protect the mind, 
taste and heart of your daughter against all that is objec- 
tionable, in these points. One often meets with good 
music, true, which is associated with very worthless words ; 
as a lovely female is sometimes found wedded to a hus- 
band greatly her inferior, if not worthless. Good poetry 
can always be found, which can be substituted for such 
stuff, and which will be worthy of the music. And then, 
there is, after all, much good music set to poetry which is 
elevated in sentiment; chaste and pure in its moral char- 
acter—descriptive of some of the best and noblest emo- 
tions of the soul; and, better still, breathing the spirit of 
Christian piety. It needs but to be patiently and carefully 
sought for, and chosen from among the rubbish with which 
it is mingled; and carefully studied and practised. 

The objection has been stated, that to learn to play 
well requires instruction and practice for years. This de- 
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pends on what is meant by playing well. It certainly 
takes many years of practice to learn to perform wonder- 
ful feats in music upon an instrument, or with the voice. 
We listen, sometimes, with amazement, to the rapid exe- 
cution of a player upon the flute, who has done little else 
besides practise ; or to the performances of a piano-player, 
who has lived, almost, at that instrument. We sometimes 
heara performance of what is called two parts upona clarion- 
ette or flute ; and it is esteemed by the multitude fine play- 
ing, and clapped and cheered assuch. We hear an organist 
or piano-player, in performing a simple piece like ‘“ Old 
Hundred,” or “God save the king,” bury it up under a 
mountain of embellishments, so that we hardly recognize 
the original composition. Or, we listen toa series of com- 
plicated and difficult variations of an air, originally simple 
and beautiful ; but in the performance of which variations, 
the original is cut up into a million demisemiquavers, and 
scattered upon the air in shreds, till we are both surprised 
and vexed.—aAll this now is musical trickery, rather than 
music. It is well enough to be able to execute such extra- 
ordinary musical feats, and to set an audience agape by the 
power of sleight of hand or of voice ; but to be a good in- 
strumental performer, in the proper sense of the term ; or to 
be a good vocalist, for the substantial and appropriate pur- 
poses of singing, does not depend on being able to do these 
things. The purposes for which music is cultivated in 
families, are well answered, on the basis of a course of in- 
struction and practice which enables a young lady to bring 
out the powers of her instrument in simplicity, united 
with finished execution. Astonishing powers for rapid 
execution, are temptations to mere display, and to filling 
up a performance with embellishment at the expense of 
simplicity and expression. Music which is simple in its 
composition, and simple, yet finished in its performance, 
always produces the best impressions, and those in which 
there is most gratification to just taste. Your daughter can 
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‘ 
become a good performer, without the time and expense 
necessary to be an adept in what may be called musical 
‘“jim-crackery.” If you wish to hear this, you can go to 
the concerts which are devoted to such things ; as you 
can go to the circus and see feats of horsemanship, which 
still, are not necessary to being a good and graceftl rider. 
The truly useful and scientific, in music, and*that which 
will develope musical talent, and makes a young lady an 
impressive performer, is attained, under judicious instruc- 
tion, with reasonable effort, in a reasonable time, at a 
reasonable expense. 

The objection based upon the impropriety of Christian 
parents incurring expense for the education of daughters 
in music, while money is so much needed to send the 
gospel to the heathen, is one of more apparent weight than 
either of the others. 'The writer of this tract would be 
one of the last in the Church of God to advocate ex- 
penditures in any thing which would hinder the spread of 
the gospel. This is the great object for which every 
Christian and his family should live. Their property 
should be consecrated to this in the full proportion which 
the Word of God requires, and for which the systems of 
Christian benevolence at this day, afford opportunity. 
There should be readiness for self-denial in every point 
requisite. The following, however, are some of the points 
for inquiry which seem worthy of consideration. Has 
God given us faculties and taste for the cultivation 
of any honorable, elevating, and useful art, the proper 
culture of which necessarily interferes with any of our 
obligations as Christians? The art of music has always 
flourished best in Christian countries ; may it not, then, be 
regarded as one of those accompaniments to a christianized 
condition of things, which should be valued and promot- 
ed? May not music, as cultivated in Christian countries, 
like other sciences and subjects of culture, recommend 
Christianity to those who are to be taught it? Cannot the 
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culture of all the useful and elevating arts go on, and the 
diffusion of Christian light, too? Indeed, has not this been 
the fact? Was the spirit of improvement in all the sci- 
ences and arts, ever more active than at this day ; and yet 
when, since the days of the apostles, has the spirit of 
Christian benevolence been more active and successful than 
now? Is not that generousness which leads a Christian 
father to provide for the good education of his sons and 
daughters, generally found associated with a spirit of Chris- 
tian liberality also, which gives to propagate the gospel ? 
If the objection be a valid one, must we not remove the or- 
gans from our churches till the gospel is spread throughout 
the world : and forego all that is in the least ornamental, in 
the architecture of our churches, in the finishings and fur- 
nishings of our pulpits and seats for the accommodation 
of religious audiences ? And is there any stopping-place on 
the line of the principle upon which this objection goes— 
short of the arrest and laying aside of every thing which 
does not minister directly to the accomplishment of the 
aims of Christian benevolence? And are Christians right 
in any thing which they do as Christians, till they have 
utterly foresworn taste, and come down to absolute home- 
liness, and given up all but the stern and stubborn neces- 
saries of life? 

The objection involves questions of Christian casuistry, 
it is most freely admitted, which it is not easy to settle ; and 
yet it isobviously very easy to run into error and ultraism, 
by acting on the principle upon which it proceeds. A case 
or two will illustrate this remark. A missionary, whose 
heart was most devotedly set upon the work he was con- 
templating, was a finished performer upon a particular in- 
strument, and had a fine taste and most exquisite relish 
for music. But he took up the idea that he must make a 
sacrifice in this matter, for the sake of his missionary char- 
acter and work. He accordingly set apart a day for re- 
ligious fasting and devotions with reference to it, and on 
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that day solemnly and formally laid aside his flute for 
life; and with this act put an interdict upon his taste and 
enjoyment of music. Was this necessary? was it right ? 
Cecil was exceedingly fond of music, and cultivated it ; 
and under like impressions at last cut the strings of his 
violin. 'The question arises, now, would it not be better 
to regard religion as the regulator, and not 2s the anni- 
hilator of taste and fondness for music ? 

The writer of this tract may be wrong in his views 
upon the subject contained in the objection mentioned : 
and if so, would ask to have his error shown as publicly 
as it is here set forth. But let the matter be illustrated ina 
case supposable. An inhabitant of some one of the “ dark 
places of the earth,” has come into our land of Christian 
light and cultivation. He is introduced into the dwelling of 
some family, where education has elevated and enlightened 
the minds and dignified the character of the parents and the 
children ; and religion has sanctified their hearts, is direct- 
ing their lives, and regulating and yet enriching all their 
domestic and social enjoyments. ‘Taste, in this family has 
its cultivation and refinement, among other things, in the 
art of music. He listens to the stately march, or the 
grand overture, the sweet air, or the thrilling duett, and 
to the song in which just and refined sentiment is united 
with music adapted to produce pleasurable impressions. 
Last of all, when this family come to their hour for social 
worship; joined with the reading of the Scriptures and 
prayer, he hears the performance of the solemn psalm or 
hymn, vocally, and with an appropriate and effective ac- 
companiment from the piano-forte or the organ ; and his 
soul is moved, melted, while he witnesses the scene. 
Now, may not this heathen visitor be prepared to sey, 
‘Let me have a religion which associates with itself such 
cultivation and such enjoyments as these. Let it be 
given to my country, and to the whole unevangelized 
world; not only for the sake of its revelation of a glorious 
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hope beyond the grave, but also for the sake of the human- 
izing, harmonizing and refining appliances which in this life 
it brings to bear upon society, through education and the 
arts, and through music as one of these.’ And would he 
easily believe us, were we to tell him, ‘ here is an impedi- 
ment to the spread of the gospel ; one of the things which 
is keeping us from sending the word of life to your coun- 
trymen’? Might he not rather say to us, ‘ Value and 
enjoy such accompaniments of the religion you possess, 
and impart them, along with the gospel itself, which you 
propose to send to my dark and unhappy country’? 

In answering some of the objections stated in the in- 
troduction to this essay, several of the reasons for music as 
a part of female education have been incidentally noticed. 
Upon one of them let a few observations be more especially 
made, in correction of an erroneous idea, and as recom- 
mending the study of music as a science. 

The objection that music is a mere accomplishment, 
has arisen, in part from the fact, that in our schools for 
young ladies it has been confined too much to practice 
with the voice and upon an instrument ; and that there has 
been comparatively little accompanying study of the prin- 
ciples of music as a science. It ought to be better under- 
stood than we fear it is by many, that music is a science, 
and not alone an art ; and that in the proper study of music, 
as a science, we have an element of education, and a 
means for mental discipline, as valuable as can be found 
in any other department. The mind cannot be more 
closely tasked by the study of mathematics, natural phi- 
losophy, or logic, than it can be by that of music as a 
science. It is doubtless a defect in the method in which 
musical education is condacted in our schools for young 
ladies, that instruction in the art of performing music is 
the principal if not the only object ; and that there is too 
little study of the science of music. Let this defect be 
supplied ; iet the careful study of music in its elementary 
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principles be added ; and efficient mental discipline will 
be found to go hand in hand with the cultivation of this 
delightful art. The young lady who sits down to her 
piano-forte or organ, and brings out the powers of her in- 
strument, will find herself dealing with the elements of a 
science which provides work for the intellectual powers, 
as well as with an art which employs her voice and her 
fingers. 

Let then, the proper place and merits of music be un- 
derstood, as a science—having, like all other sciences, its 
fundamental principles ; and those principles having their 
origin, like every other science, in the wisdom and power 
of the great Creator. When the astronomer has pointed 
his telescope to the heavens, and discovered the vast fields 
of stars and worlds of light which are there, he has not 
created the science of astronomy ; he is only looking upon 
its sublime wonders ; only j 

«‘ Reads, in words of flame, 
The glories of God’s wondrous name.” 

When the natural philosopher, in the use of his prism, has 
evolved the beauties of light and colors, he has only done, 
by a philosophical process and upon a diminutive scale, 
that which the great Creator makes to adorn the heavens 
by pouring sun-light upon the falling shower. When the 
chemist has exhibited the mysteries of his science in the 
processes of the laboratory, he has done nothing more 
than furnish the occasion for the working together of some 
of those wonderful principles which enter into this science, 
and which God fixed when he built the world. In the 
more abstract and dry sciences, even, those of geometry 
and algebra, for example ; and which in their processes of 
demonstration, by ten thousand different minds, must pro- 
ceed upon their fixed laws: in these, the mind of man is 
only working in the use of the principles of those seiences 
which the Eternal mind has fixed. 

So likewise in the science of music. When the per- 
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former has struck the rich piano-forte, combined its har- 
monies, and exhibited its fine powers, to delight us; or 
touched the sublime organ, and made to flow its majestic 
river of sound ; and when the skilful vocalist has poured 
upon our ears the rich tones of that still sweeter and more 
delightful instrument, the human voice ; neither of these 
can claim the authorship of the sounds which have soothed, 
delighted, elevated, or perhaps, overcome and melted us, 
by their power and sublimity. He has only brought to 
the perception of our ears those elements of music for 
which God has provided, among the uncounted and mys- 
terious wonders of his works. Each note of music by 
itself, and every harmonious combination of sounds which 
fills the ear and touches the heart, speaks to us of Him 
who is the Creator of music, and who placed its elements, 
as he has done those of all other sciences and arts, within 
the reach of man’s knowledge, and under the employment 
of man’s skill. We love to look upon the star which 
shines in the lofty night-sky; declaring its great Creator, 
and telling of Him who has built the universe. So do we 
love to hearken to the rich harmonies which come from an 
instrument under a skilful hand, and to think of it, ‘* G'od 
made music: the sounds we hear are of his authorship.” 
While we listen to the deep, majestic and solemn, or the 
high, sweet and thrilling notes which are struck ; and 
to their softening and fading vibrations, as they are be- 
coming imperceptible to the ear, we are listening to the 
echoes of the voice of God. 

The cultivation of music opens thus, to the devout mind, 
a field for the contemplation of some of the wonders of 
the divine wisdom and power. God gives to sweet sounds 
a place in heaven, and employs the saints there, and the 
angels around his eternal throne, upon them. Our ears 
are hearing testimony to the being and power of God, 
when we hear music, as impressive as our eyes behold 
when we look upon the stars with which he has garnished 
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the blue vault of heaven. True, there may be atheism 
in the musician, as well as in the astronomer ; and he 
whose ear delights in the harmony of sweet sounds may 
still be as graceless as the learned skeptic who reads the 
heavens like a book, and yet overlooks God as the Author. 
If ‘an undevout astronomer is mad,” so is an undevout 
musician. Yet this is nothing against the devotion united 
with astronomical science, seen in Newton; nor against 
the heavenly spirit with which Haydn touched his instru- 
ment, and composed his sublime oratorio, the Creation. 
The considerations presented in the foregoing pages are 
respectfully commended to parents, whose affection for 
their daughters, and whose just estimate of their intellec- 
tual powers make them desirous of their education in all 
that is useful, elevating and refining. Music, as an instru- 
mentality for the promotion of domestic and social enjoy- 
ment, is one which it is within the special province of our 
daughters to employ. They, from the nature of the case, 
are more steadily at home, and are more relied upon by 
both fathers and mothers, to render the family home 
pleasant; at the same time that sons are often there 
also, and may not be remiss in their duty in this matter. 
The day when a daughter, educated in music, first strikes 
her piano-forte or touches her organ in her father’s house, 
is a new era in the family. A new source of gratification 
to taste is opened. A new set of social feelings is called 
into exercise. In her musical talent and taste, which she 
begins now to manifest, there are new reasons for her 
being regarded as her father’s pride, and her mother’s joy, 
and as the object of fraternal affection. She has a hew 
qualification to adorn the circle of her friends, and to ren- 
der pleasant the intercourse of social life ; and likewise to 
promote just moral and religious sentiments, as they are 
the subject of song. And it is not to be easily believed, 
that ina family where warm domestic affections are joined 
with intelligence and taste, the day will ever come when 













































there will be regret felt for any reasonable expenditure 
upon the daughter’s education in music. 

The writer addresses himself more particularly to fathers, 
as those upon whom principally depends the settlement of 
the question which has been stated in the introduction ; 
and would make his appeal to their paternal feelings, to 
their generosity, to their good sense and their taste. I 
honor the fathers who love their daughters with becoming 
tenderness and fervency ; who place a just and fair esti- 
mate upon their intellectual character and worth, and upon 
their talents, and their attainments in all useful know- 
ledge ; who grudge no care or expense requisite to the 
proper education of their whole minds, the just develop- 
ment of all their powers, and the cultivation and refine- 
ment of their taste in the arts which adorn and dignify 
the female character. Such fathers show that they have 
no sympathy with the Turk, the East Indian or the Jew, 
in their estimate of the rank and character of females; 
and that they feel that influence of Christianity which 
teaches to do them justice and honor by ample provision 
for their intellectual culture. Our daughters are our pride ; 
when educated in all that is useful and elevating to the 
intellectual powers, and refining in its influence on the 
feelings of the soul. Fathers who prize and generously 
provide for the education of their daughters cannot fail, in 
the good providence of God, to be rewarded in seeing 
them ornaments to their sex and to society; worthy of 
the respect and confidence of the good; and through the 
influence cf religion as the finisher of character, blessings 
to the Church on earth, and hereafter members of the 
Church beautified and glorified in heaven. 

Before concluding this tract, let a few suggestions be 
offered relative to teachers of music, particularly in the 
department of the art which has been now considered. 
There have doubtless been defects both in teachers and 
their methods of instruction, in former years. These, 
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with other circumstances, have kept the art in a depressed 
state, and in but indifferent esteem, with many ; and its 
progress into public favor has been embarrassed and slow. 
It is gratifying to observe, however, that both the art, and 
the profession of teaching it, are advancing. ‘There are 
many engaging in the work of instruction, whose charac- 
ters, joined with their professional qualifications, entitle 
them to the respect and confidence of the friends of edu- 
cation, and of this particular department of it. 'The pros- 
perity of its interests depends much upon a judicious and 
generous patronage; and this again depends upon just 
views being entertained by parents and guardians of youth. 
Those who are laboring, with assiduity, and in the em- 
ployment of respectable musical talent and sound taste, 
for the advancement of this part of female education, 
should have the friendship and patronage of those who 
profess to value it. There should be occasion given them 
to feel that their services and themselves are prized, as 
are the teachers in other departments ; and that in our 
eyes they stand with them in the same rank, as those 
who train the minds and give cultivation and refinement 
to the tastes of our daughters. The teacher of the art of 
music, qualified professionally, and possessing the character 
and exerting the influence of sound and exemplary virtue, 
and of true religion, should be regarded as one to whom 
are due, as to others, our respect,”confidence and affection. 

A responsibility devolves also upon the Guardians of 
our Seminaries for Young Ladies, and upon their Principals, 
relative to this department of female education, which 
should also be considered. No institution of this class 
can be regarded complete in its course of instruction, 
which does not provide for this department. And yet 
this provision is made, doubtless, at considerable expense 
in some of our schools, with the compensation of but a 
very limited and uncertain patronage ; because its impor- 
tance is not justly estimated by parents and guardians. 
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Let the music classes in our schools for young ladies be 
filled, and the fact itself will indicate the advance of juster 
views on what constitutes a complete education ; and it 
will be an invaluable contribution to the strength and 
permanence of these institutions. 

It is moreover an important consideration, that when 
music is cultivated in a school of young ladies, it ministers 
to their domestic enjoyments, and to their social feelings, 
while engaged in their course of education. It gives 
relaxation from the severer studies, which is pleasant and 
grateful to the spirits. It throws an air of cheerfulness 
over the family of pupils. It exerts the same kind of con- 
trol over the moral feelings, which is accomplished by 
music in the common family home. And as cultivated 
for the purpose of family devotion, and brought into use 
when the hour of prayer arrives; it aids the aspirations of 
their hearts towards God, and the preparation of their 
spirits for the songs of the family of the redeemed in 
heaven. 











